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Miscellany. 


STIR WALTER RALEIGH. 





REMAINS OF 


Extracted from the Retrospective Review. 


In this collection of the Remains of Sir | 
are some pieces | 


Walter Raleigh, there 
well worthy of perusal. They are all in 
prose, with the exception of his “ Pilgrim- 
age,” a few verses found in his Bible, and 
the two lines written the night before his 
execution; and are composed i in the spirit 
which might have been expected from the 
character of their extraordinary author. 
Sir Walter Raleigh, in a life of adventure 
and peril, became 
the world. Possessing a keen and pene- 
trating mind, 

“He was adeep observer, and he look’d 

Quite through the deeds of men.” 


outer: in the ways of | 











Nature made him acute—misfortune, caus | 
tious—and experience, wise; but his wis-- 


dom 
confidence. He had naturally “ high 
thoughts seated in a heart of courtesy,” 


rather resulted from distrust than | 


but care fretted against it and wore away | 


its softer fibres. His wariness was, indeed, 
warranted by the events of his life, and it 
- is no wonder that his feelings retired into 
the centre of his own heart, as the flower 
which expands in the sunshine of a fair 


day, closes its bosom at nightfall when | 


the air breathes cold and chill. Hence his 
wisdom is rather calculated to teach us 
how to eschew evil, than to sail placidly 
into the haven of felicity. 

Sir Walter Raleigh’s thoughts are astute, 


and his language pregnant and expressive. | 
There is something captivating in the mix- | 


ture we find in his writings, of forcible and 
uncommon thought and str iking metaphor, 
which are so amalgamated as to be insepa- 
rable. The one is not appended to the 
other for the sake of ornament, but is its 
natural language; and is as necessary to 
its existence as the bark to the tree. 

His Advice to his Son on the Choice of 


a Wife is excellent in its kind, though, to | 


Vou. V. 





say the truth, it betrays almost as much 
cunning as wisdom, 
cS * x & * * 
His rules for the preservation of a man’s 
estate are pertinent and just, although it 
cannot be denied that they savour of a sad 
experience and worldliness. 


“ Amongst all other things of the world, 
take care of thy estate, which thou shalt 
ever preserve, if thou observe three things; 
first, that thou know what thou hast, what 
every thing is worth that thou hast, and to 


‘see that thou art not wasted by thy ser- 


vants and efficers. The second is, that 
thou never spend any thing before thou 
have it; for borrowing is the canker and 
death of every man’s estate. The third is, 
that thou suffer not thyself to be wounded 
for other men’s fanlts, and scourged for 
other men’s offences; which is, the surety 
for another, for thereby millions of men 
have been beggared and destroyed, paying 
the reckoning ‘of other men’s riot, ‘and the 
charge of other men’s folly and prodigali- 
tv; if thou smart, smart for thine own sins, 
and above all things, be not made an ass 
to carry the burdens of other men: if any 
friend desire thee to be his surety, give 
him a part of what thou hast to spare; if 
he press thee farther, he is not thy friend 
at all, for friendship rather chuseth harm 
to itself than offereth it: if thou be bound 
for astranger, thou art a fool; if for a mer- 
chant, thou puttest thy estate to learn to 
swim: if fora churchman, he hath no inhe- 
ritance: if for a lawyer, he will find an in- 
vasion bya syllable or word to abuse thee: 
if for a poor man, thou must pay it thyself: 
if for a rich man, it need not: therefore 
from suretyship, as from a man slayer, or 
enchanter, bless thyself; for the best profit 
and return will be this, that if thou force 
him, for whom thou art bound, to pay it 
himself, he will become thy enemy; if thou 
use to pay it thyself, thou wilt be a beggar; 
and believe thy father in this, and print it 
in thy thought, that what virtue soever 
thou hast, be it never so manifold, if thou 
be poor withal, thou and thy qualities shall 
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be despised: besides, poverty is oft times 
sent as a curse of God, it is a shame 
amongst men, an imprisonment of the 
mind, a vexation of every worthy spirit; 
thou shalt neither help thyself nor others, 
thou shalt drown thee m all thy virtues, 
having no means to show them; thou shalt | 
be a burden and an eyesore to thy friends, 
every man will fear thy company, thou 
shalt be driven basely to beg and depend 
on others, to flatter unworthy men, to 
make dishonest shifts: and to conclude, 
poverty provokes a man to do infamous 
and detested deeds: let no vanity, there- 
fore, or perswasion, draw thee to that worst 
of worldly miseries. 

“If thou be rich, it will give thee plea- 
sure in health, comfort in sickness, keep 
thy mind and body free, save thee from 
many perils, relieve thee in thy elder 
years, relieve the poor and thy honest 
friends, and give means to thy posterity to 


Jive, and defend themselves and thine own 


fame. Where it is said in the Proverbs, 
That he shall be sore vexed that is surety 
for a stranger, and he that hateth surety- 
ship is sure; it is further said, The poor 
is hated even of his own neighbour, but 
the rich have many friends. Lend not to 
him that is mightier than thyself, for if thou 
lendest him, count it but lost; be not sure- 
ty above thy power, for if thou be surety, 
think to pay it.” 

This collection also contains several of 
sir Walter Raleigh’s letters, amongst which 
there are two to his wife, which ‘manifest 
great kindness and affection. The one 
written after his condemnation is so beau- 
tiful and affecting, that we shall introduce 
a portion of it in ‘this place. 


“You shall receive, (my dear wife) my 
last words in these my last lines; my love 
I send you, that you may keep when [am 
dead, and my counsel, that you may re- 
member it when Lam no more. I would 
not with my will present you sorrows (dear 
Bess); let them go to the grave with me, 
and be buried in the dust. And seeing 

that it is not the will of God that I shall 
see you any more, bear my destruction 


patiently, and with a heart like yourself. 


“First, I send you all the thanks which 
my heart can conceive, or my words ex- 
press, for your many travels and cares for 
me, which though they have not taken ef- 
fect as you wished, yet my debt to you is 
not the less; but pay it I never shall in 
this world. 

“Secondly, I beseech you, for the love 
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| men. 


REMAINS OF SIR WALTER RALEIGH. 


you bear me living, that you do not hide 
yourself many days, but by your travails 
seek to help my miserable fortunes, and 
the right of your poor child ; your meurn- 
ing cannot avail me, that am but dust.” 
* * * * * x 
“Paylie oweth me a thousand pounds, 
and Aryan six hundred; in Jersey also, I 
have much owing me. (Dear wife) I be- 
seech you, for my soul’s sake, pay all pris 
When I am dead, no doubt 


shall be much sought unto; for the “a 
_ thinks I was very rich ; ; have a care to the 
fair pretences of men, for no greater mise- 
'ry can befall you in this life than to be- 
_come a prey unto the world, and after to 


_ be despised. 


I speak (God knows) not to 


_disswade you from marriage, for it will be 
' best for you, both in respect of God and 
the world. As for me, am no more yours, 


_nor you mine, death hath cut us assunder, 
and God hath divided me from the world, 
_and you from me. 


Remember your poor 


child for his father’s sake, who loved you 


in his happiest estate. 


I sued for my life, 


_ but (God knows) it was for you and yours 
that I desired it: for know it (my dear 


_and his misshapen and ugly forms. 


wife) your child is the child of a true man, 
who, in his own respect, despiseth death, 
I can- 
not write much, (God knows) how hardly 
I steal this time when all sleep, and it is 
also time for me to separate my thoughts 


from the world. Beg my dead body, which 
_ living was denied you, and either lay it in 
| Sherburn or Exeter church, by my father 





_and mother. 


I can say no more, time and 
death calleth me away. The everlasting 
God, powerful, infinite, and inscrutable 
God Almighty, who is goodness itself, the 


' true light and ‘life, keep you and yours, and 


_have mercy upon me, and forgive my per- 





_gined that we have done with him, 


secutors and false accusers, and send us to 


_ meet in his glorious kingdom. My dear wife, 


farewell; bless my boy, pray for me, and 
let my true God hold you both in his arms.” 


Such are the extracts which we proposed 
to give from a few of the minor works of 


this ereat man. But it must not be ima- 
The 


| neglected remains of this “hero, sage, and 
patriot,” are a treasure which we shall re- 


visit in due season; for it is by a frequent 
contemplation of such lofty and splendid 


specimens of humanity as sir Walter Ra- 
leigh, that the modern character may be 





elevated and invigorated. ‘There was, in- 
deed, in him such a grasp of thought, such 
an energy of spirit, and such a majesty of 


_ expression, that the mind cannot dwell 








COCKNEYS. 


upon either his character or his works 
without feeling itself exalted, expanded, 
and informed. It is, also, true, that an 
alloy of littleness, of temporizing and eva- 
sive cunning, had infused itself into his 
lofty nature; but which, while it drags him 
down ‘o our level, affords us a near insight 
into the mechanism and operations of the 
human heart. We see in him a combina- 
tion of the most various and opposite in- 
sredients in our nature—the coolest and 
most calculating sagacity, joined with a 
flowing and gorgeous imagination—the 
most irrepressible energy of will, with the 
subtlest motions of the inteliect—the most 
sanguine and unsubdued spirit, with the 
most patient resignation to irresistible cir- 
cumstances. We have also a most im- 
proving exhibition of that gradual obscu- 
ration of the gay and trusting faith which 
inexperience fondly reposes in human kind 
—of the slow and reluctant expiration of 
the love of virtue and excellence for their 
own sakes—of that eventual desertion of 
lofty principle, and the substitution of 
worldly wisdom, with all its appliances, 
subterfuges, and evasions, which a long 


commerce with mankind, in the course of 


a perilous life, slowly but amply supply. 
Surely there is something to be learnt from 
a man like this—admiral, philosopher, 
statesman, historian, and poet, all inone— 
first in some, distinguished in all; who, 
bold and adventurous in discovery, whe- 
ther moral or geographical, untamed in 
war and indefatigable in literature, as in- 
exhaustible in ideas as in exploits, after 
having brought a new world to light, wrote 
the history of the old ina prison. 


“Then, active still and unrestrain’d, his mind 
Explor’d the vast extent of ages past; 

And with his prison hours enrich’d the world ; 
Yet found no times, in all the long research, 
So glorious or so base as those he prov’d, 

In which he conquer’d and in which he bled.” 


st 
COCKNEYS. 


Cockneys, in general, are little men; 
but they are smart, clever, and active; 
quick observers, and wondertully occu- 
pied with whatever is going on about 
them. They observe every thing, how- 
ever, with an immediate and exclusive 
reference to themselves: being born and 
bred up in the metropolis renders each, 
in his own estimation, a member of a pri- 
vileged class, and all novelties and varie- 
ties from their habits, are set down by 
them as singular exceptions, remarkable 
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occurrences, things to be entered in their 
They themselv es constitute a 
standard in their own estimation; and 
hence they are always measuring otliet 
people by themselves. If taller, they are 
giants ; if shorter, dwarfs. Cockneys are 
thus unpleasantly pert in their manner, 
without meaning to be offensive: they 
are prone, too, to make mountains of 
molehills, and this is apt to turn the 
laugh against them, and cause them to be 
considered as more ignorant than they 
are. Place a C ockney amongst the ice- 
islands described by our late discoverers, 
and he would be forcibly struck by the 
magnificence and terror of the scene; but 
the first object in his thoughts wanlll 
be himself, and nature’s marvels would 
be ranked high in importance chiefly 
through their connexion with himself. 
How strange that he should be there! 
The ice how much more thick than on 
How much more cold 


than in Cheapside! How much he will 


have to tell when he gets back !—* What 
do you find most remarkable at Ver- 


sailles?”? said Louis XIV. to the doge of 
Genoa, whom he had compelled to come 
personally to make an apology. “ My- 
self!’? replied the doge: “ what most 
strikes me with surprise is that Z should 
be here.” ‘This was a Cockney idea; 
and the doge of Genoa was, no doubt, a 
sort of lord mayor. When Mr. Henry 
Augustus Mug was prime minister at the 
court of his Mandingo majesty, in the in- 
terior of Africa, he looked at the palm 
trees and thought of the flower-pots in 
the windows of Ludgate-hill ; he admired 
the elephant’s teeth bocusins they sug- 
gested his turner’s shop; and the white 
sands and black faces of the land of the 
Niger put him in mind of a chess-board 
newly made. He was saucy to the sa- 
vages on his right as a Londoner; and 
not even his fears could conquer his pro- 
pensity to cut jokes on their ignorance of 
knives and forks, in a country > which fur- 
nished so much fine ivory for handles! 


[ Lond. Mag: 


From Matthews’ Diary of an Invalid. 
POMPEII. 


The remains of this town afford a truly 
interesting spectacle. It is like a resur- 
rection from the dead ;—the progress of 
time and decay are arrested, and you are 
admitted to the temples, the theatres, and 
3 
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the domestic privacy of a people, who have | 
ceased to exist for seventeen centuries. | 
Nothing is wanting but the inhabitants. | 
Still, a morning’s walk through the solemn | 
silent streets of Pompeii will give you a | 


livelier idea of their modes of life, than all 
the books in the world. 


isted only in public. 


Their theatres, temples, basilica, forums, | 


are on the most splendid scale, but in 


their private dwellings, we discover little | 


They seem, like | 
the French of the present day, to have ex- | 


or no attention to comfort. The housesin | 


general have a small court, round which the 


rooms are built, which are rather cells than | 


rooms ;—the greater part are without win- 
dows, receiving light only from the door. 


There are no chimnies;—the smoke of | 


the kitchen, which is usually low and dark, | 
must have found its way through a hole in | 
the ceiling. The doors are so low, that you | 
are obliged to stoop to pass through them. | 


There are some traces of Mosaic flooring, 


and the stucco paintings, with which all the | 


walls are covered, are but little injured; _ 
and upon being wetted, they appear as fresh | 


as ever. 
the prevailing colours. 


Brown, red, yellow, and blue, are | 
It is pity, that the | 


contents of the houses could not have been | 
allowed to remain, in the state in which | 


they 


were found;—but this would have | 


been impossible. ‘T'ravellers are the great-_ 


est thieves in the world As it is, they will 
tear down, without scruple, the whole side 


of a room, to cut out a favourable specinien | 


of the stucco painting. 


If it were not for | 


this pilfering propensity, we might have | 
seen every thing, as it really was left at the | 
time of this great calamity; even to the | 


skeleton, which was found, with a purse of | 
gold in its.hand, trying to run away from 


the impending destruction, and exhibiting | 
‘the ruling passion strong in death,’ in the | 


last object of its anxiety. In the stocks of 
the guard-room, which were used as a mi- 
litary punishment, the skeletons’ of four 


soldiers were found sitting; but these poor | 


fellows have now been released from their 
ignominious situation, and the stocks, with 
every thing else that was moveable, have 
been placed in the museum ; the bones be- 


ing consigned to their parent clay. 


Pompeii therefore exhibits nothing but | 





bare walls, and the walls are without roofs; | 


- for these have been broken in, by the weight | 


of the shower of ashes and pumice stones, 
that caused the destruction of the town. 
The amphitheatre is very perfect, as 
indeed are the other two theatres, intend- 
ed for dramatic representations; though it 
is evident that they had sustained some in- 


; 








POMPEII, 


jury from the earthquake, which, as we 
learn from Tacitus, had already much da- 
maged this devoted town, before its final 
destruction by the eruption of Vesuvius. 

Et motu terre celebre Campanice op- 
pidum, Pompeii magna ex parte prorutt. 
‘Tacitus, Ann. xv. c. 29. 

The paintings, on the walls of the am- 
phitheatre represent the combats of gladi- 
ators and wild beasts, the dens of which 
remain just as they were, seventeen hun- 
dred years ago 

The two theatres for dramatic enter- 
tainments are as close together, as our own 
Drury Lane, and Covent Garden. The 
larger one, which might have contained five 
thousand persons, like the amphitheatres, 
had no roef, but was open to the light of 
day. The stage is very much circumscribed 
—there is no depth; and there are conse- 
quently no side scenes: the form and ap- 
pearance are like that of our own theatres, 
when the drop-scene is down, and forms 
the extent of the stage. In this back scene 
of the Roman stage, which, instead of can- 
vas, is composed of unchangeable brick and 
marble, are three doors; and there are two 
others on the sides, answering to our own 
stave doors. It seems that it was the the- 
atrical etiquette, that the premiers roles 
should have their exits, and entrances, 
through the doors of the back scene, and 
the inferior ones through those on the sides. 

The little theatre is covered, and in bet- 
ter preservation than the other; and, it 
is supposed, that this was intended for mu- 
sical entertainments. 

The Temple of Isis has suffered little 
injury. The statues alone have been taken 
away. You see the very altar, on which 
the victims were offered; and you may now 
ascend without ceremony the private stairs, 
which led to the sanctum sanctorum of the 
voddess; where those mysterious rites were 
celebrated, the nature of which may be 
shrewdly guessed, from the curiosities dis- 
covered there, which are now to be seen in 
the Museo Borbonico. Ina niche, on the 
outside of the temple, was a statue of Har- 
pocrates, appropriately placed, as a warn- 
ing not to kiss and tell, but 


‘ Foul deeds will rise, 
Thovgh all the world o’erwhelm them, to man’s 
eyes.’ 





The streets are very narrow, the marks 
of wheels on the pavement show, that car- 
riages were in use; but, there must have 
been some regulation, to prevent their 
meeting each other; for one carriage would 
have occupied the whole of the street, except 








* 


the narrow trottoir, raised on each side for 
foot passengers, for whose accommodation 
there are also raised stepping stones, in 
order to cross from one side to the other. 
The distance between the wheel tracks is 
four feet three inches. 

There is often an emblem, over the 
door of a house, that determines the pro- 
fession of its former owner. The word, 
‘ Salve, on one, seems to denote that it was 
an inn, as we have, in our days, the sign of 
©The Salutation’ In the outer brick work 
of another, is carved an emblem, which 
shocks the refinement of modern taste; but 
which has been an object even of religious 


adoration, in many countries, probably asa | 


symbol of creative power. The same de- 
vice is found on the stucco of the inner 
court of another house, with this intimation; 
Hic habitat felicitas; which is a sufficient 
explanation of the character of its inhabi- 
tants. 

Many of the paintings on the walls, are 
very elegant in the taste and design, and 
they often assist us, in ascertajning the uses 
for which the different rooms were intend- 
ed. For example;—in the baths, we find 
Tritons, and Naiads; in the bed chambers, 
Morpheus scatters his poppies; and in the 
eating- room, a sacrifice to Asculapius 
teaches us, that we should eat, to live;— 
and not live, toeat. In one of these rooms 
are the remains of a triclinium. 

A baker’s shop is as plainly indicated, 
as if the loaves were now at his window, 
There is a mill for grinding the corn, and 
the oven for baking; and the surgeon, and 
the druggist have also been traced, by the 
quality of the articles found in their re- 
spective dwellings. 

But the most complete specimen that 
we have of an ancient residence, is the vil- 
la, which has been discovered at a small 
distance without the gate. It ison amore 
splendid scale, than any of the houses in 
the town itself, and it has been preserved 
with scarcely any injury. 

Some have imagined that this was the 
Pompeianum,—the Pompeian Villa of Ci- 
cero. Be this as it may,—it must have be- 
longed toa man of taste. Situated ona 
sloping bank, the front entrance opens, as 
it were, into the first floor; below which, 
on the garden side, into which the house 
looks, (for the door is the only aperture on 
the road-side,) is a ground floor, with spa- 
cious arcades, and open rooms, all facing 
the garden ;—and above, are the sleeping 
rooms. The walls and ceilings of this villa 
are ornamented with paintings of very ele- 
gant design, all which fave a relation to 


THE EARTHQUAKE—A TALE. 
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the uses of the apartments, in which they 
are placed. In the middle of the garden, 
there is a reservoir of water, surrounded 
by columns, and the ancient well still re- 
mains. Though we have many specimens 
of Roman glass, in their drinking vessels, 
it has been doubted whether they were ac- 
quainted with the use of it for windows. 
Swinburne, however, in describing Pompeii, 
says, ‘in the window of a bed-chamber some 
panes of glass are still remaining.’ This 
would seem to decide the question ;—but 
they remain no longer. The host was fond 
of conviviality, if we may judge from the 
dimensions of his cellar, which extends un- 
der the whole of the house and the arcades 
also; and many of the amphore remain, in 
which the wine was stowed. It was here, 
that the skeletons of seven and twenty 
poor wretches were found, who took refuge 
in this place, from the fiery shower, that 
would have killed them at once, to suffer 
the lingering torments of being starved to 
death. 

It was in one of the porticos, leading 
to the outward entrance, that the skeleton, 
supposed to be that of the master of the 
house, was found; with a key in one hand, 
and a purse of gold in the other. 

So much for Pompeii. I lingered amongst 
its ruins, till the close of evening; and have 
seldom passed a day, with feelings of in- 
terest so strongly excited, or with impres- 
sions of the transient nature of all human 
possessions so strongly enforced, as by the 
solemn solitudes of this resuscitated town. 


 —_ 


The Earthquake—Ayrshire Legatees. 


We are absolutely sickened by this: not 
by the work itself, though it is very absurd 
and very offensive, but by the fraud of 
which it is attempted to be made the 
means. Itis expressed on its title page 
to be by the author of “ The Ayrshire Le- 
gatees:” we have no hesitation to declare 
that it is not by the author of the Ayrshire 
Legatees: we scraple not to run the risk 
of affirming this in the most positive man- 
ner, so strong is the internal evidence that 
the pen employed in the one is not that 
which has traced the other. This is ano- 
ther deception from the source of so many: 
the real and able writer of the Ayrshire 
Legatees has taken a desperate step to 
turn suspicion from himself; and he must 
feel the unpleasantness of the imputation 
very strongly—peculiar and pressing in- 
deed must be the reasons he has for cast- 
ing it far away from him—otherwise he 
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would never have had recourse to so ex- 
traordinary a measure as this. Of all au- 
thors in the world the author of the Earth- 
quake was the least fitted for his purpose; 
but then the probability is, he was the only | 
one who could be depended upon to render 
the service wanted. There was, therefore, 
no choice. 

The story of the Ayrshire Legatees has 
been given in a series of papers “that have 


appeared and ceasegin Blackwood’s Ma- | 
we have read no ar- | 
ticles in that work at all equal to them in | 


They consist | tion to balance the evil against the good in 


gazine; and certain 


point of substantial talent. 
of the correspondence of a Scotch clergy- 
man and his family, whe have come up to 
London to take possession of a large lega- 
cy; and who convey their observations on 
the metropolis to various persons, male 
and female, whom they have left behind 
them. The letters are very varied; the 
old clergyman addresses his substitute in 
the ministry, and his elders; his wife re- 
lates the disasters of her marmalade and 
cheese, and the troubles of her domestic 
economy in the English capital, to her good 
gossipping cronies of the congregation ; 


and the young lady and gentleman (son | 
and daughter) convey their sense of the | 


novelties of their situation, and show much 


capacity for conforming themselves spee- | 


dily to the fashions of London, and dis- 
charging the heavy duties attached to those 


who unexpectedly become heirs of a for- 


tune of one hundred thousand pounds. 

The characteristic qualities of these 
papers is that of shrewd observation of the 
world ; close intimacy with the habits, opi- 
nions, anil dispositions of an acute, thought- 
ful, serious, but loquacious class, to be 
found only about the small towns and vil- 
lages of Scotland; great familiarity with 
the ruling politics of Kirk sessions, and the 
independent and critical discussions of 
Presbyterian tea-tables; unaffected and na- 
tural language—lively, but unpretending 
—well adapted to the various personages, 
and indicating the author to be eminent- 
ly possessed of vigilant common sense, 
guiding and controlling the exercise of his 
fancy. 

We do not know who has written the 
papers; but we scruple not to confess, that 
they immediately suggested to us the au- 
thor of the Scotch novels. We saw in 
them much of the same superabundance of 
scriptural allusion, which forms a marked 
feature in the Scotch novels; of the same 
close acquaintance with the foibles, and 
the vanities, as well as the virtues and use- 
fulness of the Scotch religious character; 
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EAPOLITAN BISHOP, 


the same ability, on quitting the sphere 
which seemed the author’s favourite and 
his peculiar province, to acquit himself 
well in the delineation of widely distinct 


manners, and in giving a true and strong 
expression to the aspect of life in very 
dissimilar situations; the same assurance 


of a hand practised in the actual ways of 
the world, where people of talent take the 
air of men 


Who think of something else besides the pen, 


_and handle their pens the better for it: 


above all, much of that admirable disposi- 


the human heart, and to draw character 
| fairly, instead of displaying it in ahideous 


| exagger ated 


mask, such as the ancient 


| actors employed to strike the sight of the 


distant Spectators in their huge theatres. 


Immediately after our first allusion to 
sir Walter Scott in regard to this subject, 


| an advertisement appeared, in all haste, 





announcing “THe Earruauake, a Tale, 
by the author of The Ayrshire Legatees.” 
It was advertised in a very peculiar way; 
and great desire was shown to attract par- 
ticular attention to the notice. Why? The 
tale is one of the worst and weakest of the 
extravagancies produced in the present 
extrav avant period. 

It is very clear that sir Walter Scott did 
not write The Earthquake: there needs no 
ghost from the dead to tell us this. It is 
very clear also that the author of The 
Earthquake is not the author of the Scotch 
novels. Who he is we cannot pretend to 

say; but if he ever wrote the Ayrshire Le- 

gatees, we engage to swallow all the num- 
bers of Blackwood in which these papers 
have appeared! We have heard it reported 
that we owe this Earthquake to Mr. John 
Galt; but cannot affirm that the report is 
correct. No one, however, who knows 
any thing of Mr. Galt’s famous tragedies, 
would ever suspect him of being the writer 
of a set of acute, close, unaffected repre- 
sentations of actual life, in thé shrewd, 

homely language, of the minister and mem- 
bers of an ‘Ayrshire congregation of Pres- 
byterians! 

The author of and tragedies, however, 
might write The Earthquake, and perhaps 
did. | London Mag’. 


NEAPOLITAN BISHOP. 


In Matthews’ “ Diary of an Invalid,” we 
have a very whimsical specimen of the 
character oi a Neapolitan bishop, at whose 
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THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


house our traveller had taken up his lodg- 
ing;—“a little dirty chocolate coloured 
creature, with no single pretension to the 
appearance of a gentleman.” 

“We occupy the whole of his house, ex- 
cept one bed room, in which Monsignor 
lives like a snail in his shell. He will 
chatter for two hours, to extract a few car- 
lini from our peckets; and his great oc- 
cupation and pleasure consist in scolding 
his servants;—but some excuse may be 
made for this, as it.is a duty which may 
seem to devolve upon him, from the law of 
celibacy. 

“13th, 14th, and 15th. Confined to the 
house ;—the little bishop endeavours to 


hibiting all his episcopal trappings, which 
he has done with the same sort of fiddle- 
faddle vanity, that an old maid of three- 
score would display the court dresses of 
her youth. Nothing would please him but 


I must try on his mitres, while he stood by_ 


gigeling and skipping, as if it had been the 
best joke in the world. He tells me, that 


his captivity in France; and was a witness 
of the scene, between Napoleon and his 
holiness, at which it has been erroneously 
stated, that Napoleon, in the heat of anger, 
was brutal enough to strike him. 

“The bishop describes it as an alterca- 
tion; in which Napoleon exhausted all his 
efforts, in endeavouring to overcome the 
pope’s objections to signing the treaty, 
which he, Napoleon, had dictated. The 
pope remained firm, declaring that he could 
sign no treaty, but in his own palace at 
Rome. Irritated by this inflexible opposi- 
tion, Napoleon burst out with a sacre Dieu, 
at being thwarted par un petit Prétre, and 
with ruffian violence, forgetting what was 
due to the age and character of the venera- 
ble Pius, he did, according to the bishop’s 
account, lay hold of the pope’s garments:— 
but he did not strike him. 

“The little bishop, it seems, had a great 
curiosity to see England, and begged hard 
of Napoleon, for permission to make a visit 
to London for a few weeks; Napoleon, 
however, would never consent; but used to 
pull him playfully by the ear, and tell him, 
that he would be corrupted, and converted, 
in our island of heretics.” 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


No. XLVII. of this repository of lite- 
rary decisions was published about the 
middle of December. The announce- 
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ments of the two great reviews as they 
are called, that precede their publication, 


_ make authors experience a sensation not 


dissimilar to that which news of the 
intended presentation of the Recorder’s 
report excites in the inmates of stony- 
hearted Newgate: those who feel them- 
selves liable to the worst, become, in both 
cases, rather restless about the result. 
Review is severe, 
it is more bitter than caustic: the Edin- 
burgh is generally more caustic than bit- 
ter. But the Quarterly, on the whole, 
has done less harm to literature than the 
Edinburgh: its best articles have less 


| brilliancy of display; less liveliness, but 
amuse the hours of my confinement, by ex- | 


more meaning, than the best which ap- 
pear in the other: at the same time, it 
must be admitted, that nothing approach- 
able to its worst has ever been seen in its 
rival. There is more industry shown in 
the Quarterly than in the Edinburgh; a 
greater number of respectable hands are 
employed in it; the system of its manu- 


| facture is better; but we seldom or ever 


he was in attendance upon the pope during | find it so clever as its senior appears in 


happy articles. 


There is, however, a 
pains-taking spirit, and a substantial con- 
struction, about the Quarterly now, which 


reflect credit on its management: fur- 


thermore, it carries an air of establish- 
ment with it that is mre it com- 
ports itself as if it constituted a fourth 
estate of the realm—King, Lords, Com- 
mons, and the Quarterly Review; and, 
considering it in this august capacity, it 
must be allowed to bear its faculties meek- 
ly. With the exception of some grovelling 
articles, known to be written by an emi- 


'nent hack in oflfice,—the discussions of 
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_jured, and distressed. 


public questions in the Quarterly have 
a quality of judge-like summing up about 
them. The faculties of the writers are 
all enlisted on the side of what is strong 


| in the country; but their dispositions are 


not hostile to those who are weak, in- 
If they could do 


the latter much good, without seeming to 


bear hard on the former, they would wil- 
_lingly do so. 


: According to their philo- 
sophy, whatever is is right; but they 
would have no objection to make the 
right a little better, if it could be done 
without conveying any reflection on it as 
imperfect. If the Quarterly Review, for 
instance, had existed in those days when 
the Recorder’s report usually included a 
few cases of witchcraft,—which a regard 
to the best interests of society had caused 
to be strictly ‘considered as an unpardon- 
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able offence, it would have maintained 
the “impropriety of unsettling the foun- 
dations on which our present code rests,”’ 
—but would have declared itself ready 
to “hail, with deep and unaffected satis- 
faction, any diminution which can be 


roved to be practicable in the rigour of | 


its letter and administration.’? This lan- 


guage, which it holds in its last number, | 
on the subject of the present inquiry into | 
the criminal laws, it would have held | 
then; and who does not see that, if no-: 
body had ever held different language, | 


we should have victims burnt for sorcery, 
as well as hanged for forgery, up to this 
day? The Quarterly Review, when it 
strikes the balance, always finds more 
danger in the alteration, than mischief in 
the existing practice: on the principle, 
therefore, of superior forces prevailing, 
to rest as we are, is the certain result. 
Now we know that society has been ma- 
terially benefited by coming to a differ- 


ent conclusion: the argument, therefore, | 

from analogy and experience, is against | 
db SD 

[ Lond. Mag. | 


the Quarterly. 
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PECULIAR HABIT OF THE STARLING, 


Among the singular and instinctive ha- | 


bits of the feathered creation, the fact of 
flocks of starlingsalighting upon the ground 
in circles, is not one of the least curious, 
and though perhaps little known or noticed, 
isnotuncommon. [have at diferent times 
watched large flocks of these birds, and 
have often noticed them alight in a circular 
form. Once I remember to have seen the 
birds composing a numerous flock, divide 
themselves into two companies, and each 
form a distinct circle. 
_ but unsuccessfully, to approach sufficiently 


near them, to notice whether or not they | 
were couched on the ground, or standing; | 


indeed, their extreme timidity renders any, 


but general observations, almost impracti- | 


cable. They will sometimes, if undisturbed, 
remain a considerable time on the same 


place, where the circularity in which their | 


excrements are laid upon the grass, affords 
a demonstrative proof of their singular 


. habit. The circles they form, though not 


of exact symmetry, are sufficiently so to 
excite notice; their diameters vary much, 
this probably depends upon the number of 
birds in a flock. The birds make the same 
twittering whistle when upon the ground, 
as when perched in trees or on reeds. 
When [ have noticed them, they have gene- 
rally alighted in pastures; some few times 











I have endeavoured, | 











HABIT OF THE STARLING—EFFECTS OF TIME ON WOOD. 


I have seen them in stubble-fields, but 
never upon fallow or new ploughed land. 
For what purpose Providence has endowed 
these creatures with so peculiar a habit, I 
ain ata loss to imagine. Ihave sometimes 
thought, that the circles of a deep green 
colour, which we occasionally see in pas- 
tures, and which are known by the name 
of “Fairy Rings,” might owe their origin 
to the fertilizing quality of the decom posed 
feces of these birds.* This, however, is 
only conjecture. I mention it merely, that 
others interested in such pursuits, may 
make observations on the subject, which, 
when opportunity again offers, I intend 
doing.—Letter from Mr. Johnson, Hill 
Top, Wetherby, October 1820. 


EFFECTS PRODUCED BY TIME. 

Whilst cutting and carrying away a 
part of Castle-Field, near Manchester, 
an ancient well was discovered about four 
yards below the level of the field. It was 
square and formed of four upright posts 
driven at the angles into the clay, and 
closed in by other logs of wood, placed 
one upon another on the outside, so as to 
form a kind of chest which was floored 
with the same material. The logs were 
rudely hewn, had never been sawn, and 
were five or six inches square. The up- 
per logs were level with the top surface 
of a bed of clay by which the well was 
surrounded, and into which the timber 
was inserted. ‘The wood, when first dis- 
covered, had little more consistency than 
paste, but, on its exposure to the air, be- 
came much harder and more wood-like ; 
it was perfectly black, and had so much 
of a coal-like appearance as to favour the 
theory of those who suppose that pit-coal 


| was originally a vegetable substance. At 


the bottom of the well some large stones, 
such as in this neighbourhood are called 
bowlers, were found. They were black 
and dirty as though they had been taken 
from a sewer, and the clay which adhered 
to the timber had also changed its colour 
from the rusty iron tinge of the native 
clay to the appearance of the inferior pot- 
ters’ clay found in Dorsetshire. Over the 
well were various unbroken strata of sand 
and gravel, which, as the bank was broken 
down, gave proof that, except for about a 





* I am aware that philosophers attribute 
“Fairy Rings” to the agency of atmospheric 
electricity, &c.; but this seems to be no more 
than hypothesis. 








CUPS OF SKULLS. 


yard and a half below the surface of the 
field, it had never been exposed to day- 
light since the strata had been deposited. 
‘The foundations of some ancient Reiman 
fortifications occur a few yards to the 
west of the well, which, from the appear- 
ances, must have been laid after the well 
was formed. The well is supposed to 
have been the work of the ancient Britons, 
and to be upwards of 2,000 years old, 
“for itis 1,741 years since the Romans 
settled here, and the section of the foun- 
dation which intersects the line of strata 
above the well is proof that they were 
not aware of its existence.”’ 


Drinking Cups formed of Human Skulls. 


Every reader of poetry, has heard of 
lord Byron’s celebrated goblet, at New- 
stead Abbey, on which the fine verses 
beginning “ Start not nor deem my spirit 
fled,” are inscribed. 
silver, somewhat after the fashion of the 
wine cups formed of the shell of the os- 
trich, and in depth and capaciousness 
would probably rival the great bear of 
the baron Bradwardine, should that me- 
mento of ancient Scottish hospitality be 
yet upon the face of the earth. A super- 
abundance of gratuitous horror has been 
expended on the circumstance of lord 
Byron’s having converted the head piece 
of one of his ancestors, into a stoup to 
hold his wine. But this fancy of the no- 
ble poet’s like many of his poetical fan- 
cies, is by no means an original one. 
Mandeville tells us of a people (the old 
Guebres) who exposed the dead bodies of 
their parents to the fowls of the air, re- 
serving only the skulls, of which, says he, 
‘the son maketk a cuppe and therefrom 
drynkethe he with gret devocion.”? ‘The 
Italian poet Marino* (to whom our own 
Milton owes so many of the splendid si- 
tuations in Paradise Lost,) makes the 
conclave of devils in his Pandemonium, 
quaff wine from the pericranium of Mi- 
nerva. We have also a similar allusion 
in a Runic Ode, preserved by Wormius. 
Lodbrog, disdaining life, and thinking of 
the joys of immortality, which he was 
about to share in the hall of Odin, ex- 
claims, 





Bibemus cerevisiam 
Ex concavis craniorum crateribus. 


In Middleton’s Witch, the duke takes 





- 


* Sonobly translated by Crashaw. 





It is mounted in | 
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out a bowl of a similar description, when 
the lord governor ejaculates, “ A skull 
my lord!” and his grace replies— 


Call it a soldier’s cup. 
* ” * ” * * 


Our duchess I know will pledge us, tho’ the cup 
Was once her father’s head, which as a trophy 
We'll keep till death, &c. 


The same singular appropriation of 
dead men’s sconces is referred to, on one 
or two occasions, by Massinger, and from 
the following quotation from a speech of 
Torrenti, in Dekker’s “ Wonder of a 
Kingdom,” we may presume that lord 
Bfron was not the first person who 
mounted human skulls in silver: 


Would I had here ten thousand soldier’s heads, 
Their skulls set allin silver to drink healths, 
To his confusion first invented war. 


Thus it will appear, that his lordship 
is not always original, even in his absur- 
dities. S. 
Lond. Lit. Gaz. } 


Poetrp. 


PARODY ON WORDSWORTH. 


The book’s* half ended and I am well pleas’d, 
Not with the book exclusively—but that 

It is half ended. An unwieldy volume, 

Like other ponderous things, is wearisome ; 
And this seems heavy in more ways than one. 
Now I do mightily affect a book 

Of such convenient and mint.te dimensions 

As may be held between the thumb and finger, 
And read reclining in an elbow chair. 











A great book some one said isa great evil; 
But when the book is half made up of margin 
The evil is in that proportion lessen’d: 
Thanks to the London printers who provide 
A comfortable breadth of vacant paper 
On which the mind may rest itself, fatigued 
With the bewildering simpleness that creepeth 
‘Turbid and deep sometimes and sometimes shal- 

low 
With even pace thro’ the capacious page, 
Like a dark gutter thro’ a field of snow. 


And who knows said I to myself, but I 
Might also make a book? a goodly quarto, 


_ The world is full of readers, patient souls 


Who may endure my tediousness perhaps 

As well as that of others. Vl afflict them 

With a few lines by way of specimen; 

And thus they may begin. I gat me up 

And wash’d my hands and face and ate my 
breakfast 

And comb’d my head. 
lance 

Because ’tis common tho’ it is improper, 


I use the common par- 


| For I did comb my fair and not my head; 





* Wordsworth’s Excursion—the large Lon- 


' don quarto edition. 
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And this I did defore l ate my breakfast, 
And should have so recorded it; for events 
Of any moment should be chronicled 
Precisely in the order of their occurrence. 
But let that pass. Well, | did eat my breakfast, 
And then I sate me in my elbow chair 

And gazed most intently at the window— 
But tho’ my eyes were on the window fix’d 
J noted not the outward forms of things 

Or aught enacting in the external world: 
No—in profound abstraction I did gaze 
Into the “ dun obscure” of my own mind, 
If haply I might spy and seize for use 
Some tiny stragglers of the ideal world : 
But gaz’d on vacancy for nought was there. 
Even so abideth in a barn, an owl, 

The bird of wisdom, and with look sedate 
Watcheth, and he too watcheth oft in vain 
For the small cattle that inhabit there. 


Faring thus meagerly I walk’d me forth, 
To inhale the freshness of the morning air 
And read the features of surrounding things; 
So other wise men when their homes are ren- 
der’d, 
By whatsoever cause, uncomfortable, 
Direct their meditative steps abroad. 


I love not early morning walks, I love not 
To get my feet wet; and the Bard who wrote 
The silly trash of brushing dew away 
To see the sun rise, hardly knew I fancy 
What dew was made of, or the vile effect 
That frequent soaking hath upon shoe leather. 
And yet he was a man who might have known 
Once in his life perhaps, unlike the run 
Of Bards, the comfort of a pair of shoes. 
Well, I did walk me down a quiet lane 
In which was little to distract the thoughts 
Of the wayfaring man, or lead him forth 
From deep and dark communion with himself: 
It was not a green lane—a grassy lane— 

And I have noted, that at certain seasons, 
Particularly in the dead of winter, 

But little Green is met with any where, 
Except indeed upon Venetian blinds 

And the dried skinsof murder’d Katydids. 
On either side and in the midst appear’d, 

{n proud defiance of marauding swine, 

A goodly growth of Jemson weeds and Poke. 


Now one who had pick’d up a farthing’s worth 
Of learned jargon, would embrace the occasion 
To show his knowledge of outlandish terms 
For common things, and say that in this:lane 
Stramonium and the Phytollacca grew ; 

But I, who write for dwellers in the fields, 
Write in the language of the land they live in, 
And therefore write I—Jemson weed and Poke. 


Oh! it hath smil’d me—that is, made me smile, 
When I have seen an honest man endeavour 
To pass himself for more than he was worth 
Of mental treasure—in and out of season 
T.arding his lean and favourless discourse 
With certain words of uncouth learned Jength 
Which like the parrot he had got by rote. 


As I did journey in this lane, beneath 
A wither’d Poke Bush, I beheld a Beast— 
A little Beast he was and liad no Tail— 
A. Toad they call’d him, and he seem’d in years 
An ancient Toad who had seen better days; 
t lean’d my back against the Fence and stood 

















PARODY ON WORDSWORTH. 


Under the shade of an old Apple tree 

That had been dead for years; my hose ungar- 
ter’d 

Hung ruefully in wrinkles at my ankles, 

And my slouch’d Hat, my forehead’s old com- 
panion, 

Would have flapped mournfully about my Ears 

If there had been a breath of air to flap it. 

With both hands in my pockets thus I stood 


| Resembling much a statue, (not of Greece) 


And mus’d upon the Toad, and he too seem’d 
As he were musing, and that recollection 

Of by gone ups and downs had mov’d him ; 
For ever and anon he raised his foot 

And wip’d his eye witha!l: ’Tis wonderful 
What curious thoughts unlook’d for will arise 
Oft in the minds of contemplative men— 


| Men who associate with the sticks and stones 
| Ana living Tenants of the fields and woods. 
| Now thought I, if this Toad would get him up 


And stand erect upon his feet as I do— 

And if it lik’d him Jean against the fence— 
This simple exercise of mere volition 

To action moving his somnolent powers 
Might in the reptile work a glorious change ; 


| But how by what intricate combination 
_ Obscure or obvious of involved modes, 


Reader, Ileave for thy own cogitation; 
I do but start a slumbering thought or two 
And those who like may hunt ’em down for me. 


By this the Sun rode high; it might be noon, 
But I did not consult my watch—my watch 
Is not wound up so often as it might be, 
And might indeed as well remain unwound, 
For it keeps time about as carefully 
As doth a sieve keep water—but no matter; 
The man who stirreth him upon the mountains 
Or in the vallies under open sky 
Needs not the aid of curious instrument 
To warn him how time passes—no—he beareth 
In his own breast a faithful monitor 
Which duly indicates the hour of no®n— 
Yea more especially if he should labour, 
And labour dy the day, he is most certain 
To Ait the hour of noon before the time ; 


| For the delightful intertwined ideas 


Of noon and dinner in the labourer’s mind 
Like man and wife are never to be parted. 
And why is this? To say the man is hungry 


| [stosay nothing, or at best no more 


Than that he longs for something unpossessed— 
A common case—and wherefore longeth he ? 


| A question this important and abstruse ; 

| But peradventure it may be resolved 

| In some such way as this: we may behold 
| In the outward world no vacuum—all is full 


Of life and matter, multiform and mix’d 
Sentient and senseless, and may hence conclude 


| That in the &ttle world of man the region 


Called in the Pugilist’s vocabulary 


| Bread basket—(term significant and neat) 


Escheweth mightily all emptiness. 


And further we may readily perceive 
Within us and without us allis motion, 
One spirit of activity pervades 
With pauseless energy all forms of Being, 
And analogically may infer 
That the prime agent in the aforesaid basket 
The Gastric Fluid hateth idleness— 
And finding nothing wherewithal to work, 
Like famish’d Tiger falls upon its keeper, 
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And suffereth not the honest man to rest 
Till he hath got his dinner—I’ll get mine. 
Nat. Gaz.) Exit. 


WOMAN. 
is there a sight to touch the heart, 

And wake its strongest, tenderest feeling; 
That soars o’er man’s severer part, 

When his stern breast to anguish steeling; 
And more than valour earns the wreath? 
*Tis woman at the couch of death. 

Though deepest she may feel the blow 

That tears the sinking sufferer’s breast: 
More mild his anguish, light his wo, 

While her consoling accents flow, 

While in her arms he sinks to rest. 

Her pitying look, her lovely form, 

Watching the sad and slow decay, 

Like sunbeam in the wintry storm, 

That cheers the mariner’s dismay. 

When she supports the wearied head, 

Receives the parting, quiv’ring breath; 
What tears like those of sorrow shed 

By woman at the couch of death ? 











Agriculture. 








“ Let us eultivate the ground, that the poor, as well as 
the rich, may be filled; and happiness and peace be esta- 
blished throughout our borders,” 

———S 


ON PEACH TREES. 


Ordered to be published in the National Recorder. 


Easton, in Talbot county, Maryland, = 
15th April, 1817. 
Sir—Among the papers published in the 

third number of the third volume of the 
Agricultural Journal of the Massachusetts 
Society, which lately came into my hands, 
there appears a letter written by you upon 
the subject of peach trees; mentioning 
their decline for some years past, and the 
various remedies employed by you for re- 
lieving their diseases and preventing their 
decay. Well knowing your zeal in what- 
ever can advance the interests of agricul- 
ture in any of its branches, [ am persuaded 
you will permit me to state to you an ex- 
pedient which has been usefully applied to 
the improvement of fruit trees in this coun- 
ty, and which may be equally serviceable 
in other districts of the county. 
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The peach trees here appear to be liable — 
to the same disasters and diseases which 
you describe; and they often wither and de- 
cay in the same manner. Pear trees, and. 
other fruit trees, are also frequently affect- 
ed, and sometimes suddenly perish, with- 
out discovering the causes of their misfor- 
tunes. 

A gentleman of this vicinity, some years 
azo, observing the condition of his trees, 
and having unsuccessfully made many ap- 
plications, at length directed their trunks 
or bodies to be washed, and well rubbed 
with soft soap; and it is not easy to ima- 
gine the early change which appeared in 
their bark and foliage. The bark became 
smooth and glossy, and seemed sound and 777 
beautiful; and he thought the tree was con- ~ 7 
siderably improved in every respect. 1b 779 
have tried the same experiment, and with 77% 
equal advantage, to apple trees, pear, and 7) 
peach trees; and am satisfied they have 77) 
been greatly benefited by this process. It 777 
is used in the spring, and may be repeated (79 
in following years, as frequently as the 3 
trees appear to require it. ae 

It is observed, however, sir, that you em- By 
ployed soap suds without any beneficial | 
effects; and, therefore, you may feel the | 
less confidence in the present suggestion. 7) 
But it is probable that the soft soap, in sub- 9% 
stance, is more operative; and that having ~ 7% 
more strength and virtue than the suds,us 9) 4 
commonly made, it may more effectually 7 ¥ 
destroy the worms, bugs, and other insects | 7% 
which so materially injure the trees; and 79 
it is believed to be chiefly in consequence © |) 
of their destruction that the bark and has # 
branches are enabled to show so much im- 9) 
provement. Bae 

It should be added, that one of the pear 77%) 
trees, (the pound pear) did not exhibit this 777) 
fair appearance after the soap was applied. | 7 
This was done last spring; and in the course 
of the summer some of the bark cracked et 
and peeled off; but the tree blossomed very | 79 
well, and bore.a considerable quantity of 7% 
pears. It now appears in a thriving state, 9m 
though the bark continues affected in the ay. 
same manner. ‘This effect upon the bark 7 
is so uncommon, that I. cannot consent toy 
ascribe it to the soap. It is, moreover, pro- | | 
bable that trees of any kind, though not af- 77am 
fected by insects, may receive much ad-/% 
vantage in their growth ind appearance by # 
the application of this article, considering 
it as an active and substantial manure, de- 7% 
scending to their roots by the drippings! 
from the trunks. But it seems to act im- 7% 
mediately upon the bark itself; which, from BY 
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sames the gloss and smoothness which has 
been mentioned. 
If it shall be your pleasure to make a 
trial of this supposed remedy, it will give 
me much satisfaction to learn that the ap- 
plication shall have been successfully used. 
I have the honour to be, sir, with much 
respect, your most obedient servant, 
Nicn’s. Hammonp. 
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A TRIAL IN FRANCE, 


[We hope the following account ofa trial from 
Matthews’ Diary of an Invalid, is not a correct 
’ specimen of the general mode of administering 
| justice in France.) 

A prisoner was brought up for horse 
_ stealing. The president of the court, and 
» three other judges were present, dressed 
» in robes of scarlet, but without any flow- 
» ing horse-hair on their heads. The pro- 
) eureur général, or public accuser on the 
art of the crown, 1n the same costume, 
 sat-at the same table with the judges, and 
so close to the jury, that he was continu- 
ally communicating with them in an un- 
der tone, and even during the defence, he 
' from time to time suggested something 
+ aside to them, as it seemed, to do away 
’* the impression of what was urged in the 
prisoner’s favour. ‘The jury consisted of 
the principal inhabitants of Toulouse, and 
of the professors of the university. The 
4% whole court seemed to consider them- 
»~) selves as pitted against the poor devil at 

| thebar. The president acted throughout 
_ as counsel against him; and even his man- 
ner, in the frequent cross-examination to 

which he made the prisoner submit, was 
' what in England would be called unfeel- 
ing and indecent. Though the charge in- 
; volved so serious a punishment, the judges 
#4 and monsieur le procureur, seemed to 
hi) think it a very facetious circumstance, 
))) and laughed heartily, when the culprit 
1) aided his own conviction by some ill-con- 
_ sidered answer. 
3 Even the jury, and the spectators, 
_ seemed to be without any feelings of sym- 
| pathy for the accused, and the address of 
'his counsel was not listened to with a 
He decent attention by any body; though it 
Ue) ought to be added in their excuse, that 
the address was a villanously stupid one. 
‘I could not help being shocked at the ap- 
| parent want of fair play in the whole pro- 
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FRENCH TRIAL—FLORENCE—NAPOLEON AND THE ALPS. 


f 


From Matthews’ Diary of an Invalid. 
FLORENCE. 


Travellers generally exaggerate most 
outrageously ;—but they have hardly done 
justice to Florence. It may well be called 
Fair Florence. The Arno runs through it 
with a turbid, but rapid, and therefore cheer- 
ful, stream; forming, as it were, the middle 
of the principal street. Between the lines 
of houses and the river is a broad quay, 
serving for carriages and foot-passengers. 
Four bridges at short distance connect the 
two sides of the street, and add to its 
beauty. The absence of smoke, and the 
clearness of the atmosphere, enable you to 
see the surrounding country distinctly, from 
all parts of the town. 

The views up and down the river are 
beautiful; and the immediate environs are 
ornamented with undulating shrubberries 
and villas without number. 

The prospect from these environs is rich 
beyond description. Florence is laid out 
at your feet, and the Arno winds through 
a golden and fertile plain, till the scene is 
closed by the bold and rugged range of the 
Apennines. Such is the first view of Flo- 
rence; and within its walls is all that can 
conduce to gratify the senses, or delight 
the imagination. ‘The wonders of ancient 
and modern art are all around you, and 
furnish an inexhaustible field of occupation 
and amusement. 


FROM MATTHEWS’ DIARY OF AN INVALID. 
NAPOLEON AND THE ALPS, 


In passing through the stupendous and 
sublime scenery of this part of the Alps, 
Napoleon will have no inconsiderable share 
in exciting your wonder; especially if you 
are a disciple of that sect, which sees no- 
thing sublime or beautiful that is not found- 
ed on utility. For, while you gaze with 
astonishment at the monstrous masses 
which nature has here heaped one upon 
another, in every mode of shapeless deso- 
lation; and feel that sensation of awe, 
which it is ‘the effect of such scenery to 
produce, by impressing the mind with a 
vague but overwhelming idea of the power 
of the mighty Master of nature, it is impos- 
sible not to be filled with admiration of the 
man, who had the boldness to undertake, 
and the genius to accomplish a complete 
triumph over such fearful obstacles. In 
this, as in many other instances, he has far 
outdone all former achievements, Hanni- 
bal, it is true, passed the Alps at the head 
of his army; but Napoleon not only did 
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this, but, as a lasting record of his contempt 
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of all impediments, physical as well as 
moral, that stood in the way of the execu- 
tion of his purpose, he has left this * royal 
road,” by which every puny whipster may 
do the same, without the precaution even 
of dragging the wheel of his carriage. 

This great work does, I think, eclipse 
all the fabled exploits which Grecia men- 
dax or Roma mendacior have handed down 
to us. Xerxes’s adventure with Mount 
Athos was nothing to it. Napoleon has 
burst through solid rocks, that would have 
defied Hannibal with all his vinegar. 


CHILDREN IN INDIA. 


Fraser, in his account of a tour through 
the Himala mountains, gives the following 
account of a very extraordinary practice: 
“Several straw sheds are constructed on a 
bank, above which a cold clear stream is 
led to water their fields, and a small por- 
tion of this, probably of three fingers 
breadth, is brought into the shed by a hol- 
low stick or piece of bark, and falls from 
this spout into a small drain, which carries 
it off about two feet below. The women 
bring their children to these huts in the 
heat of the day, and having lulled them to 
sleep, and wrapped their ‘bodies and feet 
warm ir a blanket, they place them on a 
small bench or tray horizontally, in such a 
way that the water shall fall upon the 
crown of the head, just keeping the whole 
top wet with its stream. We saw two un- 
der this operation, and several others came 
in while we remained, to place their chil- 
dren in a similar way. Males and females 
are equally used thus, and their sleep 
seemed sound and unruffled.” 


CATERPILLARS. 


The same author witnessed a very sin- 
gular phenomenon in the natural “histor 


of insects :”—a great number of caterpil& 


lars, which appeared to be migrating from 
one place to another; and they were pro- 
ceeding along in one line, with their heads 
and tails united one to another, so that the 
whole, consisting of some hundreds, as- 
sumed the appearance of one thin animal, 
many feet long. The strength of their ad- 
hesion to each other was considerable, so 
that it was by no means easy to separate 
them. ‘Their bodies were of a grey colour, 
striped with black, and they had black 
heads and tails. 


THE HORSE. 


The French veterinary surgeon, St. 
Bel, gives the following table of propor- 
tion for a race horse: 


‘ 
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1. It should measure three heads in 
height from foretop to the ground. 

2. The neck should measure but one 
head in length. 

3. The height of the body should be 
equal to its length. 

4. A perpendicular line falling from 
the stifle should reach the toe. 

5. The distance from the elbow to the 
bend of the knee, should be the same as 
from the bend of the knee to the ground. 

M. St. Bel endeavoured to establish 
the above proportions by anatomical and 
mechanical reasoning; yet every one of 
them failed in application to Eclipse, the 
swiftest horse in the annals of the turf. 

Query. Is not genius, both in horses 
and men, somewhat too subtle for expla- 
nation, either by anatomy, or “the pow- 
ersr’? Itis to be feared so, and that M. 
St. Bel in regard to the horse, and Dr. 
Gall, in reference to the man, have lec- 
tured in vain, both as to fact and indica- 
tion. [ Monthly Mag’. 


An academy for the teaching Shorthand 
has been opened in Lisbon for the pur- 
pose of training up reporters of public 
debates, &c. x literary and political 
society has also been established, and 
orders sent to England for a regular 
supply of journals, pamphlets, &c. "The 
nomination of deputies has already had 
the influence in Lisbon of raising the va- 
lue-of the government paper. The pub- 
lic receipts and expenditures are now re- 
gularly published, a thing | totally un- 
known under the ancien regime, and ex- 


hibit a great improvement in the finances. 


In the National Gazette it is said that 
by an arrival at New York, bringing Lon- 
don papers to the 29th Febr uary, vit ap- 
pears that the allied sovereigns have is- 
sued from Laybach,a manifesto, address- 
ed to the courts of Europe, on the affairs 
of Naples, which announces their deter- 
mination to suppress the revolutionary 
system in that kingdom. 

An ultimatum from them had been read 


to the Neapolitan parliament by the duke | i 
The immediate reply to it in | 
the assembly was the cry of war, war— / 


de Gallo. 


An Austrian column ten thousand strong 
entered Florence on the 12th February, | 
and marched to Sienna on the 16th— © 


% 


Another corps was said to be advancing © 


towards Naples by Romagna and thea ' 


marches of Urbino and Ancona. No doubt | 
remains, that hostilities have begun. 


In an official paper entitled “ View of | 
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J» roppau,”’ the maxims and aims of the 
holy alliance are disclosed with the same 
cant which has accompanied their other 
declarations. 
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Dr. Prettyman Tomline, lately trans- 
lated to the bishopric of Winchester, tutor 
of Mr. Pitt, and his private friend during 
his public career, having finished his pro- 
mised memoirs of that active, but unfortu- 
nate minister, the work will speedily be 
published. 


The Substance of the Lectures on the 


Ancient Greeks, and on the Revival of 


Greek Learning in Europe, delivered in 
the University of Edinburgh, by the late 
Andrew Dalzell, Professor of Greek, A. M. 
F.R.S.E. will soon be published by John 
Dalzell, esq. advocate. 


Mr. Hone is printing, in a popular form, 
The Spirit of Despotism; and a shilling sa- 
tire, impressively frontispieced and finis- 
pieced, called the Right Divine of Kings to 
sovern wrong, dedicated to the Holy Alli- 
ance. His Triumph of the Press, also with 
cuts, will follow; and be succeeded by a 
Slap at Slop, and, after all, Nero Vindi- 
cated. 


The University of Gottingen, which at 
the beginning of the last half year had 
1118 students, has received a considerable 
addition; the whole number amounting to 
1254, which i is more than it ever had since 
its fou ndation. 


We understand that Mr. Southey is 
making preparations for a History of the 


Quakers, but that those pacific folks are“ 


not, at present, very forward in yielding 
to the wishes which the learned historian 
has expressed, of seeing the various docu- 
ments in England belonging to the sect. 
We hope that this hesitation will not be 
ersevered in. We have great regard 
for the honest dealings and primitive sim- 
plicities of these worthy people; and we 
eat believe, that their respectability 
“will not be endangered, nor their feelings 
outraged, by their entrusting their papers 
to the inspection of Mr. Southey. Many 
facts will necessarily escape ‘and find 
their way to him; and the chance is, that 
some of them may be distorted, if autho- 
rities cannot be referred to. Will it not 
be wise, therefore, to guard against this 
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the first results of the Conferences at || possibility, by making the historian at 


'once a friend. The Quakers are nota 
literary people, and they do not encour- 
age letters. They have however, now, 
Quaker poets, and we hope soon to find 

them readers of poetry. They are an 

useful and respectable class, and the sin- 

gle fact of their shielding all their poorer 
| brethren from the stigma and calamity of 
begging, is enough to ) entitle them to the 
best consider ation of ev ery thinking man. 


[ Lond. Mag. 


New Tragedy.—aA poet, who possesses 
an unusual command over nervous and 
energetic diction, combining this power 
_ with arapid and g clowing imagination, that 
rushes amongs* the various rich elements 
of moral and external beauty, seizing and 
combining them into fair and noble crea- 
_tions,—has, we hear, just finished a tra- 
| gedy, on a subject, which, in such hands, 
/ excites our exp ectations in no common 
degree. Catiline is the name of this 


piece; and it suggests the idea of gigan- 


tic grandeur. Mr. Croly ,—for he it is 
who has adventured on this arduous task, 


_—has, we trust, well felt of how much 
such a theme is capable, and how much 
| it demands. 
_—but not successfully ; ; though there are 


Ben Jonson has treated it 


splendid passages in his piece. [ L. Mag. 


French translations are advertised of 
Mr. Hallam’s “State of Europe in the 
Middle Ages,” and of Foscolo’s “ Ric- 
ciardetto.”’ 


An elegant translation of Voltaire’s Za- 
dig into modern Greek, has been published 
at Constantinople. 
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FIG TREES. 


The effect of the juice or exudation of 
the papaw tree of the West Indies in in- 
tenerating poultry or butchers méat, is 
well known. From Mr. Phillips we learn 
that the fig tree possesses the same quality. 
“It is a curious fact,” he says, “that fresh 
killed venison, or any other animal food, 
being hung up in a fig tree, when in leaf, 
for a single night, will become as tender 
and as ready for dressing, as if kept for 
many days or weeks in the common man- 
ner. A gentleman who lately made the 
experiment, assured me, that a recent 
haunch of venison was hung up ina fig tree 








at 10 o’clock at night, and was removed 








before sunrise in the morning, when it was 
found in a perfect state for cooking; and 
he adds, that in a few hours it would have 
been in a state of putrefaction.” 


Stony Concretions found in the Human 
Muscular System.—Tiedmann, in a late 
dissection, found numerous white earthy 
concretions in the body of a man fifty- 
eight years of age, who was a great brandy 
drinker, suffered much from the gout, and 
died of hydrothorax. ‘These concretions, 
which were most abundant in the muscles 
of the extremities, were generally longish, 
rounded, and smvoth, and from two to 
three lines in length. Concretions were 
also detected in the coats of some of the 
arteries. According to Gmelin, these con- 
cretions contained posphate of lime, 73; 
carbonate of lime, 7; animal matter, 20; 
= 100. 


Rock-crystals containing globules of 
Water formed, and forming, in decaying 
Granite in Elba.—The granite of Elba is- 
sometimes traversed by fissures, and these 
fissures are frequently filled with a disin- 
tegrated granite, in which, we are told, are 
daily forming rock-crystals, nearly all of 
which contain bubbles of water; and some- 
times there appears a vegetable-like mat- 
ter floating on the water. 


Description of the Mummy Pits at 
Thebes, by M. Belzoni.—* The passage 
where the bodies are is roughly cut in the 
rocks, and the falling of the sand from the 
ceiling of the passage causes it to be near- 
ly filled up. In some places there is not 
more than a foot left, which you must pass 
through, creeping like a snail on pointed 
stones that cut like glass. After getting 
through these passages, some of them 200 
or 300 yards long, you generally find a 
more commodious place, perhaps high 
enough to sit. But what a place of rest! 
surrounded by bodies, by heaps of mum- 
mies in all directions, which impressed me 
with horror. “The blackness of the wall, 
the faint light given by the candles and 
torches for want of air, the different ob- 
jects that surrounded me seeming to con- 
verse with each other, and the Arabs with 
the candles or torches in their hands, 
naked, and covered with dust, themselves 
resembling living mummies, formed a 


scene that cannot be described. After the 
exertion of entering into such a place, 
through a passage of 80, 100, 300, or per- 
haps 600 yards, nearly overcome, I sought 
a resting place, I found one, and contrived 
to sit; but when my weight bore on the 





MUMMY PITS AT THEBES—CANTHARADIN. 


























































body of an Egpytian, it crushed it like a 
bandbox. I instantly had recourse to my 
hands to sustain my weight, but they found 
no better support, so that I sunk altoge- 
ther among the broken mummies with a 
crash of bones, rags, and wooden cases, 
which raised such a dust as kept me mo- 
tionless for a quarter of an hour waiting 
till it subsided again. I could not remove 
from the place, however, without increasing 
it, and every step I took I crushed a mum- 
my in some part or other. Once I was 
conducted through a passage no wider 
that that of the body, and choked with 
mummies, and I could not pass without 
putting my face in contact with some de- 
caying Egyptian; but as the passage in- 
clined downwards, my own weight helped 
me on; however, [ could not avoid being 
covered with bones, legs, arms, and heads 
rolling from above. ‘Thus, I proceeded 
from one cave to another, all full of mum- 
mies, piled up in various ways, some stand- 
ing, some lying, and some on their heads.” 


Preservation of Eggs.—It is proposed 
to preserve eggs by covering them with a 
coat of gum arabic, rather than of varnish, 
and then to imbed them in charcoal. The 
gum is readily removed by water, and the 
charcoal preserves the eggs from any 
great and sudden change of temperature 
In passing from one country or situation 
to another. 


Cantharadin.—Dr. J. F. Dana states 
that the lytta vitatta, or common potato- 
fly, of North America, contains canthara- 
din as well as the meloe vesicatoria, and 
that the vesicatory powers of this fly are 
superior to those of the Spanish-fly. The 
experiments were made on a small scale, 
from the difficulty of procuring a sufli- 
-ient number of the flies. 


on 

Preparutions of Specimens of Animals. 
—It is usual in preparing specimens of 
animals to apply an arsenical or other 
poisonous preparation to them, to prevent 
the attacks of insects, which so frequent- 
ly injure and destroy them. A soap, con- 
taining arsenic, is often used for this pur- 
pose ; but M. Drapiez has found, that soap, 
made of potash and fish-oil, is not only as 
much, or more, destructive of insects, but 
more readily applied in general, more ap- 
plicable to parts to which the former can- 
not be tised. and free from many of the 
faults of the first. The soap is prepared 
by dissolving one part of caustic potash 
in a sufficient quantity of water, and add- 
ing to it one part of fish-oil; the mixture 
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is to be triturated until of sufficient con- 
sistence, and then hardened by evapora- 
tion. When well dried, it is to be rasped 
into a very fine powder, and then mixed 
with an equal weight of camphor minute- 


ly divided by the assistance of an alco- 
holic tincture of musk. The external and | 


delicate parts of animals, as the feathers, 


skin, &c., may be easily preserved by this | 
powder. For this purpose they are to be | 
sprinkled with the powder, and then, the | 
excess being removed, they are to be | 
placed ina damp situation; the particles | 
will attract water, and will form a sort of | 
They may then be | 


gum on the parts. 
placed in a dry atmosphere: the covering, 
without interfering in the slightest man- 


ner with the appearance, will preserve | 
If the soap be required | 
in a soft state for application to the skin, | 
it may easily be made so by adding the | 


them perfectly. 


camphor, whilst in solution in the tinc- 
ture of musk, to the powdered soap, and 
making the whole into a paste. 

M. Drapiez ascertained the perfect se- 
curity afforded by this process, by placing 


specimens so prepared under glasses with 
the Jarvee, which are so generally destruc- | 
tive tothem. They remained untouched, | 


and in perfect preservation. 


On rendering Cloth incombustible.—M. | 


Gay Lussac has proposed a means of ren- 
dering the various tissues of cloths, stuffs, 
&c. incombustible; and the means he re- 
commends appear superior to those which 
as yet have been proposed ; that the com- 
bustibility of these substances have been 


diminished by their having been immersed | 
in solution of certain salts, as of alum, | 
muriate of soda, &c. has been long known. | 
M. Gay Lussac considered that those salts | 
should possess this property most eminent; | 


ly, which entered most readily into fusion; 


being enabled by that means to cover per- | 
fectly the fibre of the substances, and pre- 

serve them from the contact of the air. | 
Guided by this thought, he substituted phos- | 
phate of ammonia and borate of soda for | 
alum, &c. and he found that muslins thus | 
treated could be placed in contact with ig- | 
nited bodies without danger. They were | 


carbonized, but would not inflame. 


Magnetism.—A new and interesting | 
discovery has been made by sir Hum- | 
phrey Davy, in relation to the connexion | 


betwcen Voltaic electricity and Galva- 
nism. He has ascertained that the vol- 
taic (galvanic) fluid, directed in a proper 
manner, is capable of communicating 
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properties to bars of steel. If steel bars | 
or rods be exposed to the galvanic cur- 
rent, placed in the direction of the mag- 
netic axis, no effect follows; but if they 
be placed parallel with the magnetic 
equator, they become magnetic—the end 
placed to the west becoming the north 
pole of the new magnet, and that toward 
the east the south pole. ‘The galvanic in- 
fluence in this respect is so great, as to 
exert its power at a distance of some 
inches (even ten or twelve), so that if the 
steel bar be moved in a circle round the 
course of the galvanic current, but al- 
ways kept parallel to the magnetic equa- 
tor, it becomes magnetic. Where an 
electrical or voltaic battery of consider- 
able quantity is charged, the compen- 
sating or discharging wire becomes mag- 
netic upon the completion of the dis- 
charge. Common needles or bars of steel 
placed transversely on the wire, or under 
it, or on its sides, become permanent 
magnets on the discharge. If the quan- 
tity of electric fluid be very great, con- 
tact with the wire is not requisite. In 
one instance magnetism was communi- 
cated at fourteen inches distance from 
the conducting wire. It was also com- 
municated through plates of glass, and 
even when the bars or needles were im- 
mersed in water. ‘These experiments 
were made both at the Royal and Lon- 
don Institutions. At the latter the 
electrical batteries used, were from 18 
to 70 cubic (square?) feet. ‘The voltaic 
troughs of 4 inch plates are mounted with 
double coppers, agreeably to Dr. Wol- 
laston’s plan. 


Spontaneous Combustion—A barrel of 
oatmeal, which had been_left in a recess 
of the chimney at a house in Glasgow, 
took fire while the family were absent at 
bathing quarters last summer. Nothing 
remained but the iron hoops of the bar- 
rel and a few pieces of charcoal. The 
meal was probably a little moist. 
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